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DISCOURSE. 


1  CHRONICLES,  XXIX.  28: 
"  He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  full  op  days,  riches,  and  honor." 

King  Dayid  "  died  in  a  good  old  age ;  "  and  because 
he  was  "  full  of  days "  which  the  Divine  goodness 
had  bestowed  on  him,  and  "  riches  "  which  had  come 
to  him  through  his  wise  administration  of  affairs,  and 
"  honor  "  which  more  than  one  generation  had  gladly 
paid  him,  his  memory  was  reverently  cherished  in  the 
times  that  followed,  alike  through  prosperous  and 
through  disastrous  periods  ;  and,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  his  death,  the  Christian  Apostle  said  in 
the  city  with  which  his  name  was  imperishably  asso- 
ciated, "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day."  That 
the  changeful  tempers  and  tastes  of  American  society 
will  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  honored  man, 
whose  form  was  borne  hence  to  the  tomb  the  last 
week,  fresh  through  ten  centuries,  is  more  than  our 
fondest  respect  may  hope :  but  that  he  has  left  an 
example  worthy  to  be  held  up  for  the  study  of  future 
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generations,  every  one  who  has  known  his  history 
will  be  eager  to  say ;  while  those  of  us  who  see  in 
his  death  the  fit  termination  of  a  long,  useful,  and 
happy  life,  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  a  new  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  written  concerning  "  the  patriarch 
David." 

The  death  of  a  good  man  always  produces  a  feeling 
of  sadness :  the  loss  of  an  eminent  citizen  spreads 
grief  through  a  community.  Yet  the  sense  of  be- 
reavement may  be  so  tempered  by  delightful  recollec- 
tion, and  by  faith  in  the  immortality  of  man,  that  we 
shall  speak  of  him  who  has  gone  in  firm  and  cheerful 
tones.  Gratitude  may  be  more  suitable  than  lamenta- 
tion, even  when  we  stand  around  the  open  grave.  To 
commit  the  frame  which  has  at  last  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  years  to  its  final  rest,  is  an  office  which  we 
may  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  rendering ;  while 
the  assurance  of  a  life  free  from  the  restrictions  and 
infirmities  of  this  mortal  state  makes  us  rejoice  for 
him  who  has  put  on  an  undecaying  vigor.  If  to  have 
retained  such  mental  force  as  communicated  to  the 
body  ability  to  resist  the  assaults  of  time  would  in 
itself  justify  admiration,  to  have  passed  into  a  higher 
existence  as  gently  as  the  cloud  melts  into  the  blue 
sky  touches  a  loftier  and  holier  feeling. 

Considered  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  its  various 
connections,  Mr.  Quincy's  life  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ever  known.   Few  men  have  lived  so  long, 
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or  in  such  eventful  times  ;  few  men  have  filled  such 
conspicuous  and  important  offices  ;  few  men  have 
united  such  estimable  qualities  with  such  imperial 
energies ;  few  men  have  enjoyed  so  much  public  re- 
spect, with  so  much  domestic  happiness  ;  few  men 
have  inherited  so  bright  a  name,  to  which  they  have 
added  new  lustre  ;  few  men  have  spent  so  many  years 
under  the  keen  criticism  of  political  parties  and  close 
observers,  only  to  outlive  prejudice,  and  win  universal 
confidence  ;  few  men  have  risen  into  notice  at  so  early 
an  age,  and,  after  proving  their  executive  ability 
in  situations  so  unlike,  have,  in  the  late  evening  of 
their  days,  been  distinguished  by  a  clear  and  earnest 
wisdom  ;  few  men  have  shown  such  consistency  of 
principle,  such  purity  of  purpose,  such  practical  sa- 
gacity, such  tireless  activity ;  few  men  have  had  so 
much  success,  with  so  little  disappointment ;  few  men 
have  joined  to  such  sturdy  personal  independence  such 
hearty  respect  for  religion,  or  such  steadfast  faith  in 
God ;  few  men  have  closed  so  memorable  a  life  with 
so  enviable  a  death. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth.  Deprived  at  an  early  age 
of  a  father,  —  the  inheritance  of  whose  name  was 
enough  to  inspire  an  ardent  patriotism  and  a  lofty 
virtue,  —  but  not  left  without  that  maternal  influence 
which  is  childhood's  best  protection,  he  not  only 
became  familiar  with  the  great  events  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  but  grew  up  in  close  personal  relations  with  men 
who  bore  a  principal  part  in  determining  its  immediate 
and  its  final  results.  Educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  he  entered  on  the  stage  of 
public  duty  with  a  youthful  enthusiasm,  but  with  a 
ripe  preparation.  Honest  and  fearless,  he  became  an 
object  of  warm  admiration,  and  equally  strong- political 
dislike.  A  fervid  temperament  may  have  sometimes 
misled  his  judgment ;  but  his  integrity  stood  above 
reproach.  Retiring  from  the  national  Capitol,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  withdraw  himself  from  public  life. 
By  his  repeated  election  to  one  or  the  other  branch  of 
the  State  Legislature,  the  people  expressed  their  con- 
fidence in  his  manly  uprightness,  till  he  voluntarily 
exchanged  political  eminence  for  the  calmness  of  a 
judicial  station  ;  which,  in  the  short  period  during 
which  it  was  held  by  him,  he  made  noteworthy  by  a 
decision  in  which  good  sense  prevailed  over  tradition- 
ary law,  and  which  is  now  as  widely  accepted  as  it 
was  then  vehemently  opposed.  Called  by  the  voice  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  occupy  a  very  different  position, 
he  returned  to  more  active  scenes,  to  display  in  behalf 
of  our  municipal  interests  a  force  of  character  which 
bore  him  through  many  difficulties,  and  left  its  record 
in  permanent  local  improvements.  By  an  unexam- 
pled felicity  of  circumstances  in  concurrence  with  un- 
usual flexibility  of  talent,  he  passed  from  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  only  to  become  the  head 
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of  the  oldest  and  most  amply  furnished  university  in 
our  land.  His  previous  habits  of  life,  which  might 
have  seemed  to  unfit  him  for  the  superintendence  of 
a  literary  institution,  lent  efficiency  to  the  devotion 
with  which  he  gave  his  keen  and  vigorous  faculties 
to  this  new  employment ;  and  when,  after  an  ad- 
ministration of  sixteen  years,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  he  resigned  a  trust  which  he  had  neither 
sought  nor  declined,  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
College  was  the  best  proof  of  an  ability  equal  to  every 
demand  that  had  been  made  upon  it.  Most  men 
would  have  thought  themselves  released  from  any 
farther  obligation  to  work  for  the  public  good ;  but 
Mr.  Quincy  could  be  neither  idle  nor  selfish.  Finding 
an  attraction  in  the  pursuit  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  national  wealth,  he  encouraged,  by  judicious 
experiment,  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of 
agriculture ;  at  the  same  time  relaxing  in  no  degree 
his  diligence  or  losing  his  delight  hi  intellectual 
employment,  and  bestowing  on  the  country  the  bene- 
fit of  his  private  studies  in  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
proved  the  unabated  strength  of  his  faculties  after 
reaching  his  eighty-sixth  birthday.  A  still  nobler 
service  he  unconsciously  rendered  to  his  fellow-men  in 
the  example  of  a  serene,  industrious,  and  religious  old 
age,  which  acquired  new  titles  to  respect  with  every 
added  year ;  while  over  the  uncertain  progress  of 
public  affairs  he  threw  the  light  of  his  rich  wisdom, 
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and  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy  with  efforts  to  main- 
tain at  once  the  authority  of  the  Government  and  the 
rights  of  every  class  of  the  people.  Surviving  the 
statesmen  with  whom  he  acted,  and  the  politicians 
whose  schemes  he  penetrated  when  most  of  us  were 
schoolboys,  he  saw  a  generation  then  unborn  looking 
up  to  him  for  counsel,  which  he  was  ready  to  give  as 
long  as  his  pen  or  his  voice  could  aid  the  right  cause. 
In  his  presence  among  us,  the  visible  link  that  bound 
the  days  of  Washington  to  our  own,  we  dreaded  his 
departure  as  if  it  would  be  a  loosening  of  the  civil 
State  from  its  safe  anchorage  ;  yet  when,  in  the  last 
months  of  his  long  life,  we  observed  that  nature  began 
to  assert  its  privilege  of  rest,  and  the  ever-active  but 
now  weary  spirit  craved  the  invigoration  of  a  higher 
atmosphere,  we  could  not  ask  that  he  should  be  held 
in  bondage  by  the  flesh.  The  release  came  as  he  had 
desired  that  it  should.  They  who  were  about  him, 
with  the  watchful  eye  of  filial  affection,  saw  a  little 
change ;  a  little  more,  and,  without  pain,  the  mortal 
had  put  on  immortality. 

Was  not  this  a  remarkable  life,  —  in  its  opportuni- 
ties and  its  incidents,  its  cares  and  its  blessings,  its 
dissimilar  phases  and  its  self-consistency,  its  great 
length,  and  its  peaceful  close  %  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  range  of  biography  another  who  filled  so 
many  situations  of  trust  and  honor  through  so  long  a 
period,  with  undimmed  mental  vision  and  unbroken 
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cheerfulness  to  the  last.  In  duration,  the  life  of  the 
elder  Adams,  and  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  whose  use  of 
their  faculties  in  extreme  age  has  been  a  subject 
of  frequent  admiration  in  our  own  time,  fell  some- 
what below  his  ;  while  the  ability  of  neither  of  them 
was  tried  by  such  various  employment.  Such  a  seal 
of  completeness  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  put  upon  a 
human  life. 

"  Calmly,  calmly,  lay  him  down  : 
He  hath  fought  a  noble  fight ; 
He  hath  battled  for  the  right ; 
He  hath  won  the  fadeless  crown. 

Memories  all  too  bright  for  tears 

Crowd  around  us  from  the  past : 

He  was  faithful  to  the  last,  — 
Faithful  through  long,  toilsome  years." 

Our  admiration  is  increased,  when  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Quincy's  life,  protracted  as  it  was,  was  singularly 
exempt  from  the  trials  that  fall  into  the  human  expe- 
rience. Bereavement  he  knew,  in  the  loss  of  one  and 
another  who  stood  in  nearest  relations  to  him;  yet 
few  persons  have  counted  fourscore  years  without  a 
more  frequent  intimacy  with  affliction.  He  enjoyed 
a  rare  continuance  of  health,  not  only  through  the 
usual  period  of  bodily  vigor,  but  through  the  decline 
of  age,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  simple  and 
regular  habits  which  he  early  imposed  on  himself, 
and  from  which  he  never  departed.  The  anxieties 
with  which  narrow  pecuniary  resources  sometimes 

encumber  the  action  of  public-spirited  men  were  not 
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felt  by  him ;  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  illustra- 
tions ever  given  of  the  union  of  sagacity  with  disin- 
terestedness, at  an  age,  too,  when  both  often  suffer 
decay,  was  furnished  by  the  success  of  an  enterprise 
which  he  urged  on  the  city  authorities,  and  which, 
undertaken  by  himself,  only  after  their  refusal,  in  its 
result  more  than  vindicated  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment.  It  was  impossible,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
that  one  who  held  strong  opinions,  to  which  he  gave 
bold  expression,  should  not  have  been  a  mark  at 
which  detraction  aimed  its  shafts ;  yet  they  fell  at  his 
feet,  inflicting  a  wound  neither  on  his  name  nor  on 
his  heart.  That  he  should  not  have  made  some  mis- 
takes, would  have  been  more  than  human ;  yet  his 
errors  but  the  more  plainly  declared  the  honesty  of 
his  purpose  and  the  energy  of  his  will.  Disappoint- 
ment seldom  crossed  his  path ;  discouragement  never 
enfeebled  his  effort.  Indeed,  success  seemed  almost 
to  wait  on  his  command :  if  it  came  not  on  the  in- 
stant, it  lingered  only  that  it  might  bring  a  larger 
testimony  of  approval.  Free  from  the  noxious  influ- 
ence which  success  has  on  weaker  minds,  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  occasion  he  had  for  gratitude. 
Others  besides  myself,  who  have  seen  him  during  the 
last  winter,  remember  with  what  emphasis  he  repeated 
the  words,  "  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of :  I  have 
been  greatly  blessed  in  my  life."  On  one  of  my  visits 
after  the  accident  which  deprived  him  of  the  freedom 
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of  motion  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  —  a  loss 
under  which  a  little  impatience  might  have  been  par- 
doned, —  he  said,  "  I  am  very  happy,  though  I  am  a 
cripple  for  life."  The  resolution  with  which  he  bore, 
and  surmounted,  the  inconvenience  of  that  privation 
revealed  his  habit  of  philosophic  thought.  Who  that 
was  present  a  year  ago  in  the  hall  at  Cambridge, 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  as  we  have  now  learned,  for 
the  last  time  within  the  walls  of  an  institution  which 
had  crowned  him  with  its  laurel  in  his  youth,  over 
which  he  had  in  later  life  presided  with  dignity,  and 
of  which  he  was  then  the  oldest  living  graduate,  has 
forgotten  the  impression  made  on  every  hearer  by  the 
triumph  of  spiritual  force  over  physical  infirmity? 
Who  that  read  that  letter,  as  honorable  to  him  by 
whom  it  was  written  as  to  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, bearing  the  date  of  last  September,  was  not 
moved  to  outspoken  admiration  by  the  firmness  of 
thought  and  the  vigor  of  style  which  it  displayed] 

For  his  many  years  of  useful  activity,  and  for  his 
tranquil  old  age,  Mr.  Quincy  was  indebted  to  the 
moral  sentiment  which  pervaded  his  whole  being. 
To  be  right,  was  the  end  he  kept  in  view  ;  to  do 
right,  the  law  he  obeyed.  He  was  saved  by  this  loy- 
alty of  soul  from  anxieties  that  waste  the  strength  and 
prey  upon  the  heart.  As  he  had  no  sinister  aims,  he 
had  few  regrets,  and  few  painful  recollections.  Among 
his  contemporaries  were  men  of  more  massive  intel- 
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lect,  more  brilliant  powers,  more  persuasive  eloquence, 
but  not  one  of  a  more  spotless  integrity.  His  charac- 
ter was  well-nigh  impervious  to  temptation.  This 
I  account  the  glory  of  his  life.  He  was  an  upright 
man  in  times  of  violent  excitement ;  nor  less  sure 
would  his  uprightness  have  been  in  times  when  cor- 
ruption had  poisoned  the  stagnant  air.  Office  held  out 
as  unsuccessful  a  bribe  as  wealth.  He  knew  as  little 
how  to  train  the  tongue  in  flattery  of  the  people  as  to 
"  bend  the  supple  knee  "  in  a  tyrant's  presence.  He 
lost  popularity,  and  he  recovered  it,  by  his  sincere 
speech.  The  community,  in  whose  sight  his  daily  life 
was  as  open  as  a  child's,  learned  to  trust  him,  —  for 
he  never  abused  their  confidence  ;  they  respected  him 
whose  probity  no  one  could  impeach  ;  they  reverenced 
one  in  whom  were  seen  the  virtues  of  the  Roman 
patriot  and  of  the  Christian  believer. 

Mr.  Quincy's  political  convictions  may  have  been 
touched  with  the  glow  of  impassioned  feeling ;  but 
they  were  held  with  a  tenacity  that  time  did  not 
weaken.  The  judgments  upon  men  and  their  pur- 
poses, which  he  brought  from  Congress  in  1813,  he 
retained  till  they  were  sadly  confirmed  in  1861.  His 
distrust  of  Southern  politicians  was  expressed  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms,  and  was  placed  above  suspicion 
of  an  origin  in  personal  hostility  by  facts  which  he 
related  with  wonderful  accuracy  of  recollection.  His 
belief  that  this  class  of  men  meditated  designs,  which, 
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if  not  treasonable,  involved  the  virtual  subjugation  of 
the  North,  preceded  any  active  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  after  he  openly  accept- 
ed the  doctrine,  that  "  the  African  is  as  much  entitled  " 
(I  use  his  own  words)  "  to  be  protected  in  the  rights 
of  humanity  as  any  other  portion  of  the  human  race," 
dread  of  the  political  ambition  of  the  South  mingled 
with  abhorrence  of  their  inhuman  theory  of  the  social 
state.  He  was  always,  however,  resolute  in  his  op- 
pugnancy  to  unjust  institutions ;  and  it  is  a  solemn 
proof  of  the  strength  of  his  feeling  on  this  subject, 
to  find  him  saying,  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  regard  the  power 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  answer- 
ing satisfactorily  the  questions  connected  with  slavery 
otherwise  than  as  proceeding  from  the  direct  influence 
of  a  superintending  Providence." 

In  the  more  private  relations  of  social  intercourse, 
Mr.  Quincy  was  a  model  of  that  benignant  courtesy 
which  no  effort  can  imitate.  Spontaneous,  yet  hered- 
itary in  him,  it  reminded  us,  who  live  in  this  rude 
age,  of  a  generation  when  good  manners  were  es- 
teemed a  part  of  good  morals.  His  acquaintance 
with  cultivated  society  in  the  last  century,  and  with 
distinguished  persons  from  foreign  countries  who  vis- 
ited our  land,  had  led  him  to  adopt  a  style  of  address 
of  which  too  few  examples  remain.  It  was  instruc- 
tive to  have  before  our  eyes  constant  evidence  that  a 
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stanch  republican  may  be  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as 
a  lordly  aristocrat. 

The  qualities  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the 
services  I  have  described,  would  have  wanted  the 
excellence  which  gave  them  unity  of  meaning  and 
permanent  value,  if  they  had  not  been  crowned  by 
religious  faith.  We  have  had  public  men,  and  per- 
sonal friends,  in  whom  there  was  much  to  admire  and 
love,  but  in  whom  the  absence  of  steadfast  religious 
conviction  produced  an  inharmonious  and  unsatisfac- 
tory exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
intrusted.  Mr.  Quincy  believed  in  religious  truth,  as 
in  every  thing  else  in  which  he  believed,  with  the 
clear  and  strong  decision  of  a  mind  that  separated 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  natural,  and  the  doubtful 
from  the  sure.  His  faith  in  the  rectitude  and  good- 
ness of  the  Divine  government  was  the  anchor  of  his 
soul.  Of  the  immortality  of  man  he  entertained  the 
firmest  persuasion,  founded  both  on  the  argument 
deducible  from  the  being  and  character  of  God  and 
on  the  authority  of  revelation.  How  sacred  he 
held  the  validity  of  moral  distinctions,  we  have  al- 
ready seen.  His  religious  character  was  marked  by 
the  same  jealous  sincerity,  if  I  may  so  style  it,  which 
distinguished  him  in  other  speculative  or  practical 
pursuits.  He  was  afraid  of  nothing  but  dishonesty. 
He  avoided  profession,  in  word  or  act,  that  might  be 
misunderstood  for  more  than  it  meant.    It  is  not  im- 
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proper  for  me  now  to  recall  a  conversation,  in  which, 
before  entering  on  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, he  stated  the  grounds  of  his  determination  to 
assume  none  of  the  clerical  duties  of  that  office.  His 
silent  participation  in  the  daily  prayers  of  the  Chapel 
he  believed  would  be  the  most  effectual  testimony  he 
could  bear  to  their  importance.  While  his  moral 
constitution  kept  him  from  all  false  display,  the  struc- 
ture of  his  mind,  as  it  seems  to  me,  compelled  him  to 
bestow  his  attention  on  the  logical  and  practical  rather 
than  on  the  sentimental  aspects  of  religion.  He 
went  as  far  as  he  saw  reason  to  go,  and  there  paused, 
in  submission  to  an  ignorance  inseparable  from  the 
present  conditions  of  our  being.  The  stability  of  his 
own  conclusions  did  not  tempt  him  into  harshness 
of  judgment  towards  those  who  differed  from  him. 
Whether  their  belief  included  more  or  fewer  articles 
than  his  own,  he  maintained  too  scrupulous  a  care 
for  the  rights  of  private  opinion  to  cast  any  reproach 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Sincere  in  the  respect 
which  he  himself  paid  to  religious  institutions,  he 
condemned  no  one  who  questioned  their  authority ; 
as  consistent  in  his  appreciation  of  religious  as  of 
civil  freedom.  His  associations  with  death  were 
drawn  from  the  calmest  and  wisest  faith.  He  was 
neither  impatient  to  go  to  the  unseen  world,  nor 
eager  to  stay  in  this ;  although,  within  the  last  year, 
he  expressed  a  desire  for  the  change  which  he  thought 
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could  not  be  distant.  In  one  of  my  last  interviews 
with  him,  he  made  a  remark  that  I  could  not  fail  to 
remember  :  "As  I  approach  death,  the  atmosphere 
becomes  clearer.    I  see  distance,  as  Bunyan  says." 

The  connection  of  religious  faith  with  the  welfare 
of  men,  in  their  individual  and  their  collective  expe- 
rience, he  regarded  as  a  fundamental  truth  in  any 
attempt  to  organize  society.  On  one  occasion,  he 
gave  utterance  to  this  conviction,  in  a  sentence  worthy 
to  take  its  place  with  the  sayings  of  ancient  wisdom 
or  the  counsels  of  apostolic  insight,  and  to  be  hung 
up,  not  in  temples  of  religion  alone,  but  in  legislative 
chambers,  in  municipal  offices,  in  marts  of  business, 
and  in  private  dwellings,  throughout  the  land.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  the  occasion  the  grandest  in  his 
life,  as  the  sentence  is  the  grandest  he  ever  penned. 
The  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  his  native  city  had  come ;  a  city  which,  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  was  the  chief  town  of  a  province  subject 
to  the  British  crown,  and  known  only  for  its  per- 
tinacious assertion  of  rights  which  it  claimed  as  its 
own,  now  the  capital  of  a  State  which  constituted  an 
important  member  in  a  Federal  Union  that  had 
achieved  its  independence,  and  the  enterprise  of 
whose  sons  had  made  the  name  of  then  once  humble 
seaport  familiar  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  a 
city  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
from  which  he  had  recently  gone  to  a  very  different 
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sphere  of  action,  whence  he  is  recalled  for  the  day, 
that  he  may  interpret  the  lessons  of  two  centuries  to 
the  vast  audience  whose  faces  announce  the  eagerness 
of  their  expectation.     He  discourses  to  them  as  to 
"  men  patient  of  labor,  submissive  to  law,  respectful 
to  authority,  regardful  of  right,  faithful  to  liberty " 
(in  that  line,  he  has  struck  the  key-note  of  a  glorious 
theme) ;  of  the  "  spirit  of  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land hovering,  and  shedding    around    the  benign 
influences  of  sound  social,  moral,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions, stronger  and  more  enduring  than  knotted 
oak  or  tempered  steel ;  "  and,  after  describing  these 
institutions,  the  principles  in  which  they  are  founded, 
and  the  effects  which  they  have  wrought,  he  asks, 
"  What  does  the  wisdom  of  former  times  address  to 
the  inexperience  of  the  future  ] "  and  answers  the 
question  in  these  memorable  words  :   "  The  great 
comprehensive  truths,  written  in  letters  of  living  light 
on  every  page  of  our  history,  the  language  addressed 
by  every  past  age  of  New  England  to  all  future  ages, 
is  this :  Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security  but 
freedom ;   freedom,  none  but  virtue ;  virtue,  none 
but  knowledge ;  and  neither  freedom  nor  virtue  nor 
knowledge  has  any  vigor  or  immortal  hope,  except  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  Christian  religion."    Words  are  these  for 
us  to  remember ;  for  our  children  to  learn ;  for  our  city 
to  inscribe  on  the  hearts,  whether  of  her  rich  men  or 
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her  poor  men ;  for  our  country  to  lift  on  every  banner 
borne  by  the  forces  that  go  to  the  field  in  her  defence, 
and  to  plant  as  the  household  law  in  every  home  ; 
words  which,  if  heeded,  would  make  Boston  the  joy 
of  the  land,  and  our  country  the  light  of  the  earth. 
To  have  written  that  sentence  alone  might  embalm 
its  author's  name  in  imperishable  renown. 

In  borrowing  from  a  life  of  such  varied  labors  and 
eminent  virtues  the  instruction  it  is  suited  to  yield,  we 
are  reminded  of  both  the  nature  and  the  means  of 
true  success.  Mr.  Quincy  was  ambitious,  not  of  an 
undeserved  distinction,  but  of  an  influence  acquired 
by  honorable  methods  and  useful  services.  This  was 
success,  in  his  judgment;  and  this  he  gained.  The 
arts  of  the  politician,  or  the  knavish  policy  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  if  he  had  not  scorned  them,  might  have 
lifted  him  for  a  time  to  some  higher  nominal  position ; 
but  which  is  really  higher,  —  the  chair  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Union, 
obtained  by  truckling  to  party  and  compromising  prin- 
ciple ;  or  the  self-respect  of  an  honest  mind,  whence 
it  looks  down  on  parties,  and  to  which  the  people 
look  up  with  veneration !  It  is  not,  indeed,  every 
honest  man  who  secures  visible  success ;  but  failure 
may  in  most  cases,  and,  if  we  were  acquainted  with 
the  whole  history  of  the  individual,  might  in  every 
instance,  be  traced  to  a  neglect  of  some  of  the  rules 
of  right  living  which  our  honored  friend  rigidly  ob- 
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served.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  he  owed  much  to  his 
domestic  or  social  connections.  He  owed  nothing  to 
them  but  the  incitement  which  worthy  examples  lent, 
and  the  opportunity  of  a  close  observation  of  noble 
lives.  If  he  had  been  born  in  obscurity  and  poverty, 
that  high-toned  character  and  strong  will  would  have 
commanded  influence.  Whether  you  bring  your 
granite  from  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  or 
the  seashore  of  Cape  Ann,  you  get  material  with 
which  to  build  the  lofty  and  durable  warehouse.  Not 
whence  came  the  man,  but  what  is  he,  determines  his 
title  to  honor.  Mr.  Quincy  understood  this;  and, 
tender  as  was  his  filial  piety,  he  relied,  not  on  the 
name  he  inherited,  but  on  personal  qualities  which 
he  guarded  against  overthrow  or  decay.  The  result 
was  seen  in  a  reputation  that  grew  brighter,  an  in- 
fluence that  became  greater,  a  success  that  was  less 
doubtful,  with  every  year  of  his  life.  His  remarkable 
enjoyment  of  physical  and  mental  health,  as  well  as 
of  social  estimation,  through  so  many  years,  I  ascribe 
to  faithful  self-discipline.  How  else  can  you  explain 
his  ability  to  enter  on  new  tasks  long  after  most  men 
would  think  only  of  rest?  or  the  delight  with  which, 
in  his  ninety-second  year,  he  recurred  to  Bacon  and 
Cicero  for  his  daily  reading?  In  a  memoir  written 
three  years  ago  for  a  work  then  going  through  the 
press,  his  biographer  says,  "  He  is  still  living,  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties,  and  the  thor- 
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ough  enjoyment  of  life,  —  the  patriarch  of  the  public 
men  of  America."  Could  that  have  been  said  with 
truth,  if  he  had  not  been  a  temperate,  diligent,  and 
good  man?  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding.  Length  of 
days  is  in  her  right  hand ;  in  her  left  hand,  riches  and 
honor." 

Mr.  Quincy's  industry  deserves  particular  notice. 
It  became  a  habit,  in  which  his  life  ran  as  easily  as 
the  laden  car  on  the  tracks  of  the  railroad.  No  man 
ever  had  more,  and  no  man  ever  less,  leisure.  Using 
method  rather  than  used  by  it,  as  some  men  are  ; 
wasting  no  moments  in  idle  talk,  nor  consuming  days 
in  unprofitable  meditation  on  what  to  do,  —  he  chose 
his  end,  marked  out  his  plan,  and  went  straight  and 
steadily  on.  Ten  hours  a  day  spent  in  reading  and 
writing  by  a  man  over  eighty  years  of  age  must  sound 
like  fiction  to  many  young  students ;  yet  I  repeat  his 
own  statement,  made,  not  in  boastful  celebration  of  an 
extraordinary  diligence,  but  in  grateful  recognition  of 
unimpaired  ability.  That  he  should  accomplish  so 
much,  as  well  as  should  possess  such  large  and  accu- 
rate information,  was  rendered  possible  by  his  careful 
use  of  time. 

The  example  of  such  a  man  as  he  of  whom  these 
few  words  have  been  spoken,  not  in  the  way  of  eulo- 
gy or  portraiture,  but  in  the  simple  discharge  of  a 
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duty  which  I  had  no  right  and  no  wish  to  avoid,  — 
the  example  of  such  a  man,  alike  while  his  actual 
presence  is  before  the  community,  and  after  it  is  with- 
drawn from  immediate  observation,  is  invaluable.  In 
virtuous  times,  it  helps  to  keep  a  high  standard  in  the 
view  of  those,  who,  with  the  best  purposes,  may  need 
its  encouragement,  or  be  glad  of  its  instruction.  In 
evil  times,  when  men  in  public  station  betray  their 
trusts,  and  men  in  private  life  sacrifice  character,  its 
silent  censure  is  more  terrible  than  the  sentence  of 
outraged  law.  They  who  can  face  a  court  with  un- 
abashed effrontery  tremble  before  the  stern  integrity, 
that,  by  very  contrast,  lays  bare  their  own  baseness. 
One  such  example  is  a  treasure  beyond  price.  The 
country  is  stronger  and  richer  for  holding  it.  A  na- 
tion is  not  lost  where  a  single  eminent  citizen  can 
maintain,  with  sobriety  of  judgment,  uprightness  of 
soul  and  integrity  of  life,  an  unsoiled  reputation  and 
an  undeniable  influence.  In  the  past  days  of  our 
country's  exigency,  many  such  examples  have  ap- 
peared for  its  salvation,  but  none  clearer  than  that 
over  which  we  have  lingered  in  fond  admiration. 
In  this  time  of  national  peril,  when  multitudes  are 
misled  by  passion  or  corrupted  by  opportunity,  our 
hope  rests  on  the  moral  loyalty  of  which  a  more  illus- 
trious pattern  was  never  given  than  by  the  venerable 
citizen  who  kept  his  even  path  through  peaceful  and 
through  stormy  skies,  and  whose  meridian  brilliancy 
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was  surpassed  by  the  glory  that  surrounded  his  disap- 
pearance beneath  the  western  horizon.  His  influence 
is  still  a  living  force  in  the  land.  Let  it  meet  with  no 
obstruction  through  our  dull  discernment  or  sluggish 
sympathy.  Let  it  send  its  sharp  rebuke  into  the  heart 
of  the  traitor,  who,  South  or  North,  foe  or  friend  of 
the  Government,  prefers  selfish  advantage  to  honest 
allegiance.  If  it  had  been  the  Divine  pleasure  that 
he  should  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  for 
freedom  and  his  country,  we  should  have  rejoiced 
for  his  sake  and  for  ours.  Yet  it  was  better  he  should 
not  stay  for  our  sakes,  who  had  already  been  such 
a  benefactor  to  our  hearts:  it  was  best  for  his  sake 
that  the  frail  mortality  which  had  become  a  burthen 
should  drop  away  from  the  faithful  spirit.  His  name 
we  will  use  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  fear  and 
doubt ;  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  future  history  re- 
membering his  courage,  his  trust,  and  recalling  his 
influence  in  words,  which,  if  some  of  you  should 
recognize  them  as  having  been  lately  quoted  hi  this 
place  to  describe  an  ideal  excellence,  may  with  still 
greater  propriety  be  repeated  in  our  address  to  an 
actual  life. 

O  "  thou  whose  noblesse  kept  our  stature  still, 
And  our  true  posture,  though  besieged  with  ill, 
Of  what  ambition,  faction,  pride  could  raise ; 
Whose  life  even  they  that  envy  it  must  praise  ! 
Thou  wast  so  reverenced,  as  thy  coming-in, 
But  in  the  view,  didst  interrupt  the  sin  : 
Thou  must  draw  more  ;  and  they  that  hope  to  see 
The  commonwealth  still  safe  must  study  thee." 
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We  have  enjoyed  a  privilege,  for  which  we  cannot 
be  too  thankful,  in  numbering  that  life  among  our 
familiar  things.  It  is  a  sad  thought,  that  only  in  re- 
membrance can  it  be  familiar  henceforth.  Yet  our 
sadness  is  so  lifted  out  of  its  ordinary  conditions,  that 
it  loses  the  character  of  grief,  and  almost  takes  the 
form  of  praise.  They  who  mourn  over  the  absence 
of  one  who  had  long  been  the  central  object  of  their 
regards  cannot  indulge  a  feeling  of  discontent  with 
the  Providence  that  has  opened  the  doors  of  the 
heavenly  home  to  him,  who  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
enter  them ;  and  we,  who,  though  not  embraced  with- 
in that  near  intimacy,  still  called  him  ours,  will  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  we  so  long  dwelt  beneath  the 
radiance  of  his  great  worth.  I  show  no  lack  of 
respect  to  others  when  I  say  that  Boston  has  lost  her 
most  eminent  citizen ;  yet  I  know  not  that  I  should 
say  Boston  is  poorer  to-day  than  she  was  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  last  month.  Before  another  evening 
came,  the  true,  wise,  noble  old  man  had  passed  away 
from  the  world  where  time  is  measured  by  days  and 
years  ;  but  that  which  was  better  even  than  his  visible 
presence  remains,  —  his  character  laid  up  in  our 
hearts,  his  work  seen  in  our  institutions,  his  life  writ- 
ten on  our  memories,  his  influence  diffused  through 
our  community.  His  service  on  earth  was  finished : 
why  should  he  not  be  taken  to  the  service  for  which 
he  had  prepared  himself  in  a  higher  world  1  He 
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has  left  no  part  of  his  duty  neglected.  We  shall 
fail  in  performing  ours,  if  we  do  not  make  his 
example  an  incentive  to  personal  integrity  and  social 
progress. 
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f  mtop  0f  t\t       Council  jtf  §0ston 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  JOSIAII  QUINCY. 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the  5th  of 
July,  His  Honor  the  Mayor  formally  announced  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Quincy  in  the  following  communication  :  — 

Mayor's  Office,  City  Hall,  Boston,  July  5,  1864. 
To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  deem  it  my  official  duty  to  announce  to  you 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Josiah  Quincy,  a  fellow-citizen  whose 
career  has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  this  community  for 
upwards  of  ninety  years.  Born  in  Boston,  which  he  has  always 
considered  his  home,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1772,  he  has 
now  closed  his  honorable  life  on  earth,  leaving  a  memory  which 
will  be  cherished  with  pride  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  native  sons  of  Boston.  The  child,  and  inheriting 
the  name,  of  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  enter- 
ing upon  life  a  few  years  previous  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, he  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  heroic  past  and  the  present ;  and  has  seemed  to  be  a  living 
representative  of  that  standard  of  character  which  we  reverence 
so  much  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic. 

Specially  fitted  by  natural  endowments  and  education  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  official  station,  he  freely  gave  his  time  and 
influence  to  the  public  service.  Recognizing  the  obligation  which 
every  citizen  owes  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  he  was 
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ever  ready  to  discharge  those  trusts  which  the  people  required  at 
his  hands.  Blessed  with  intellectual  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and 
a  liberal  fortune,  he  yet  lived  an  industrious  and  laborious  life. 
He  possessed  an  integrity  of  character  which  the  honest  never 
questioned ;  and  his  crowning  grace  at  all  periods  was  a  stanch 
and  uncompromising  patriotism. 

He  lived  through  the  most  eventful  times  in  the  history  of  his 
country  ;  and  gently  passed  on  to  his  reward,  as  we  were  about 
celebrating  our  National  Anniversary,  full  of  hope,  and  sanguine 
of  success  for  the  future.  Old  age  did  not  darken  his  spirits,  or 
weaken  his  loyalty :  but,  true  to  the  last,  he  felt  that  the  time 
had  come,  when,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  his  career  was  to  be 
finished  ;  for  Nature's  powers  were  exhausted,  and  he  longed  for 
rest.    He  could  truly  say,  — 

"  This  life  of  mine 
Is  lived  out,  and  a  grave  thoroughly  earned." 

The  biographer  who  commemorates  his  career,  and  gives  the 
details  of  his  ripe  manhood  in  the  meridian  of  his  years,  will  find 
that  his  connection  with  the  Municipal  Government  of  Boston  was 
the  most  interesting  field  of  his  influence,  and  the  sphere  where 
many  of  his  most  useful  and  enduring  acts  were  performed. 
Becoming  the  Executive  of  the  city  soon  after  its  change  from  the 
complicated  and  ill-arranged  town  organization,  he  gave  the  im- 
press of  his  own  strong  will  to  its  manifold  concerns  ;  and,  while 
remedying  the  numerous  abuses  which  existed,  he  also  left  many 
monuments  of  wise  forecast  and  judgment,  which  will  render  his 
name  illustrious  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  city's  benefactors. 
Possessed  of  indomitable  energy,  and  remarkable  boldness  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  he  never  consulted  a  temporary  popu- 
larity, but  rigidly  adhered  to  his  own  convictions  of  duty ;  and 
his  six  years  of  official  life  witnessed  more  important  changes  for 
good  in  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  than  double  that 
number  in  any  other  period  of  our  local  history. 

Although  it  is  many  years  since  his  active  participation  in  the 
government  ceased,  he  yet  kept  up  a  warm  interest  in  its  welfare  ; 
and  among  the  most  pleasing  reminiscences  of  my  own  official 
experience  are  the  consultations  I  have  had  with  him  on  its  con- 
cerns. 
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He  was  a  Boston! an  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  loved  his 
native  city  with  his  whole  heart.  It  was  a  passion  of  his  being. 
He  was  proud  of  her  past  renown  and  history.  He  gloried  in  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  her  children,  and  the  material  pros- 
perity and  success  of  her  citizens.  He  was  jealous  of  her  good 
name,  and  looked  forward  to  the  increase  of  her  population  and 
the  elements  of  her  growth  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  dutiful  son. 

His  death  will  leave  a  blank  in  the  community  which  never 
will  be  filled.  Eloquent  lips  will  speak  of  his  merits  as  a  states- 
man, as  a  philanthropist,  as  a  scholar,  as  a  public  benefactor, 
and  as  a  Christian  patriot.  In  all  of  the  relations  of  public  and 
social  life,  he  has  been  distinguished.  This  is  not  the  time  or 
place  to  do  full  justice  to  his  memory.  But  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  thus  early  communicate  his  decease  to  your  honorable 
body,  that  you  might  take  that  action  which  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion  may  seem  to  you  expedient. 

F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jun. 

Alderman  Otis  Norcross,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  said, — 

Mr.  Mayor,  —  I  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to  your  com- 
munication. Whatever  may  have  heretofore  been  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  as  to  the  proper  action  by  the  City  Council  upon  the 
decease  of  prominent  citizens,  we  shall,  I  am  confident,  with  one 
accord,  consider  it  as  peculiarly  appropriate*  upon  this  occasion  to 
place  upon  record  our  appreciation  of  a  citizen,  who,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  progress  and  development  of  our  city  ;  and  who,  during 
the  early  years  of  our  existence  as  a  city,  was,  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  its  chief  magistrate.  The  measures  inaugurated  for  its  im- 
provement during  his  administration  are  lasting  memorials  of  his 
efficiency  and  foresight,  and  entitle  him  to  the  veneration  and 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  I  beg  leave  to  offer,  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  City  Council,  these  resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Josiah  Quincy,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-two,  after  a  life  as  remarkable  for  valuable  and  various  public 
service  as  for  long  duration,  while  it  falls  with  solemn  and  touching  eflect 
upon  the  whole  community,  is  peculiarly  telt  here,  —  the  scene  for  so  many 
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years  of  some  of  his  most  important  and  most  useful  labors ;  and  it  especially 
becomes  the  Municipal  Government  of  Boston  to  express  their  sense  of  the 
admirable  public  and  private  virtues  of  this  eminent  man,  who  loved  this 
city,  his  place  of  birth,  with  such  patriotic  and  disinterested  love,  and  served 
it  so  long,  so  ably,  and  so  faithfully. 

Resolved,  That  we  recall  with  admiration  and  reverence  the  long,  honor- 
able, and  useful  life  of  this  great  and  good  man,  throughout  so  consistent 
and  harmonious.  Whether  as  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  as  a  judicial  magistrate,  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  as  President  of  Harvard  University,  we  see  his  path  of  progress 
illustrated  and  illuminated  by  the  same  high  qualities,  —  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  an  industry  that  shrank  from  no  toil,  a  perseverance  that  nothing  could 
subdue,  a  dauntless  courage,  a  powerful  will,  a  manly  self-reliance,  a  pene- 
trating and  far-seeing  sagacity,  an  integrity  without  spot,  a  disinterestedness 
without  question.  We  recognize,  too,  a  natural  relation  between  his  public 
work  and  his  private  virtues ;  and  see  that  his  value  as  a  public  servant 
may  be  traced  to  those  personal  traits  of  mind,  heart,  and  character,  which, 
in  the  most  retired  walks  of  life,  would  have  secured  for  him  the  esteem, 
confidence,  and  affection  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Resolved,  That  the  goodness  of  God  is  shown  in  the  death  as  well  as  the 
life  of  this  valuable  public  servant  and  eminent  man.  After  such  unusual 
length  of  days  as  would  have  made  him  an  object  of  general  interest,  had  all 
other  claims  been  denied  to  him,  —  without  wearisome  infirmity,  or  long- 
lingering  decay,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers,  crowned 
with  love,  honor,  and  obedience,  with  children,  grandchildren,  and  troops  of 
friends  around  him,  —  the  fine-drawn  thread  of  life  has  been  broken  by  a 
gentle  and  painless  touch,  and  the  spirit  has  been  called  away  to  another 
sphere  of  action  and  progress.  His  work  was  done  ;  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  clay  were  over ;  his  sheaves  were  bound ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
has  now  sent  for  him  to  receive  the  wages  of  faithful  service.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  his  life,  for  his  labors,  for  his  example  ;  and  we  are  grateful  that  such 
a  life  lias  been  closed  by  so  serene  and  peaceful  a  death.  "  The  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  wrought  this ;  in  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing/' 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously ;  the  members 
of  the  Board  rising  in  their  places. 

Alderman  Norcross  then  submitted  the  following  ;  — 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mi'.  Quincy,  the 
City  Council  will,  as  a  body,  attend  his  funeral ;  and  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  take  such  further  measures  as  may  comport  with  the  proprieties 
of  the  occasion. 

This  resolution  was  also  adopted ;  and  Aldermen  Nor- 
cross, Clapp,  and  Messing  er  were  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mittee, on  the  part  of  the  Board. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

At  the  call  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Common  Council  was  held  July  6,  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.m., 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  on  papers  from  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Quincy. 

The  President,  George  S.  Hale,  Esq.,  read  the  commu- 
nication from  the  Mayor,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  relation  thereto. 

The  President  then  said  :  — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Common  Council,  — 

I  trust  it  will  not  seem  to  you  otherwise  than  fitting  that  your 
presiding  officer  should  add  a  few  spoken  words  to  this  recorded 
testimonial  of  respect  and  regret. 

I  cannot  hope,  indeed,  that  I  am  able  to  express  fitly  the  rever- 
ence, the  admiration,  and  the  sense  of  loss,  mingled  yet  with 
gratification  and  pride,  with  which  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  vener- 
ated dead. 

His  life,  indeed,  has  been  one  of  rare  felicity ;  for  although 
it  began,  as  it  has  ended,  in  the  midst  of  events  which  try  the 
souls  of  men,  yet  its  active  course  has  been  through  a  period  of 
great  national  growth  and  prosperity.  The  century  of  years  and 
honors  which  has  just  closed  has  seemed  for  him  like  a  long  sum- 
mer's day,  without  a  cloud  on  its  brightness  ;  whose  last  moment 
shows  the  descending  sun  in  full-orbed  glory,  just  as  it  sinks  below 
the  horizon.  A  generation  of  men  has  passed  since  his  name 
became  historical ;  and  "  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out " 
his  days,  so  that  his  long  life  has  been  for  us  a  golden  chain,  bind- 
ing us  to  those  whom  we  honored  as  the  founders  of  the  nation. 
This  reverence  and  this  respect  for  his  worth,  this  pride  and 
gratification  at  the  possession  of  such  a  character,  is  not,  there- 
fore, all  our  own.  He  belongs  to  the  country ;  not  wholly  to  the 
State  or  the  city  which  gave  him  birth  and  honors,  —  honors 
which  he  has  well  returned.  For  myself,  —  for  I  am  proud  to 
say,  like  Cato,  — 

"Livium  senem  etiam  vidi,"  — 
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I  should  recur  with  pleasure  to  the  years  spent  under  his  guidance 
in  the  neighboring  University,  where  I  remember  so  well  the  daily 
sight  of  that  grand  and  massive  face  ;  and  the  smile  which  spread, 
like  the  Aurora  in  a  northern  sky,  over  a  countenance  where  some- 
what of  sternness  mingled  with  the  clear  light  of  a  vigorous  mind. 

But  I  leave  it  to  others  to  enumerate  all  of  his  public  and 
private  merits.  It  is  of  his  connection  with  the  city  which  he 
loved  and  served,  that,  here  and  now,  it  is  proper  to  speak.  In 
this  relation,  he  is  wholly  our  own.  And  never,  surely,  have  dig- 
nified and  pure  fidelity  to  justice,  truth,  and  duty,  high  purposes, 
untiring  energy,  a  wise  and  far-seeing  judgment,  been  united  with 
so  much  ability  to  give  us  his  equal  in  the  performance  of  civic 
duties.  His  prolonged  service  in  the  early  years  of  our  existence 
as  a  city  impressed  upon  its  government  that  character  which 
others,  inspirited  by  his  example,  have  since  sought  to  maintain  ; 
and,  while  we  feel  to-day  the  benefit  of  wise  measures  which  he 
accomplished,  year  after  year  has  brought  us,  taught  by  experience, 
to  the  adoption  of  others,  which  he  urged  without  immediate  suc- 
cess. And,  as  a  striking  and  significant  illustration  of  this,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  remind  you,  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  re-organized  upon  the  plan  which  he  urged 
thirty-nine  years  ago  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  vigor,  al- 
though unsuccessfully,  —  in  which  he  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  that, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  he  committed  the 
earnest  reiteration  of  his  confident  opinion  to  a  permanent  histori- 
cal work,  —  was  held  within  a  short  time  after  his  death,  while,  as 
some  in  old  times  have  believed,  his  spirit  yet  hovered  over  the 
scenes  of  its  temporal  life,  awaiting  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

It  is  surely  fitting,  then,  that  we  should  turn  from  the  perform- 
ance of  those  duties  in  which  we  follow  him  with  unequal  steps,  to 
look  back  for  a  moment  upon  the  example  which  he  left  us  ;  to  give, 
by  the  honors  we  pay  to  his  memory,  a  new  pledge  of  fidelity  to 
those  duties  ;  a  new  promise  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
proud  wish  with  which,  forty-four  years  ago,  he  closed  an  eloquent 
commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  munici- 
pal existence :  — 

"  In  all  times  to  come,  as  in  all  times  past,  may  Boston  be  among  the  fore- 
most and  the  boldest  to  exemplify  and  uphold  whatever  constitutes  the 
prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  New  England ! " 
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But  I  cannot  close  with  this  as  his  last  or  most  earnest  wish. 
Although  his  affections  might  have  lingered,  yet  I  know  they  would 
not  have  staid,  upon  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  he  thus  cher- 
ished. I  would  rather  believe  that  the  last  wish  and  prophecy  of 
his  life  turned  to  the  renewed  glory  of  his  whole  country ;  and 
that  he  said  in  his  heart  to  us,  as  the  patriarch  of  God's  chosen 
people,  "  Israel,  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold,  I  die  ;  but  God  shall  be 
with  you,  and  bring  you  again  into  the  land  of  your  fathers." 

At  the  close  of  the  President's  Address,  the  resolutions 
from  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were  passed  unanimously ;  every 
member  present  rising  in  his  place,  and  voting  therefor. 

And  the  President,  and  Messrs.  Wadsworth,  Fitch, 
Cumston,  Coolidge,  and  Bradlee,  having  been  joined  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  take  such  fur- 
ther measures  as  might  comport  with  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion,  the  Common  Council  adjourned  to  attend  the 
funeral. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES. 

The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Quincy  took 
place  at  the  Arlington-street  Church,  on  the  6th  of  July,  at 
noon.  They  were  attended  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Common  Council  of  Boston ; 
members  of  the  State  Government ;  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  University ;  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ;  the  Board  of  Education ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court ;  officers  of  the  United-States  Court ;  members 
of  the  bar ;  and  clergymen  of  various  denominations.  The 
flags  on  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  city  were  displayed  at 
half-mast,  and  the  bells  were  tolled. 

The  following  distinguished  gentlemen  acted  as  pall-bear- 
ers :  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Col.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  ;  and  Hon. 
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Charles  Wells,  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow,  Hon.  J.  V.  C. 
Smith,  and  Hon.  A.  H.  Rice,  Ex-Mayors  of  Boston. 

The  services  in  the  church  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Ezra 
S.  Gannett,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  of  Quincy. 
At  their  conclusion,  the  city  officers,  and  the  members  of  the 
various  societies  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  member,  accom- 
panied the  remains  as  far  as  Cambridge  Bridge  on  their  way 
to  Mount  Auburn.  At  the  chapel,  services  were  performed 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 
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ON 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 


ACTION  TAKEN  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE, 
July  5,  1864. 

The  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  wish  to  place  upon  their 
records  some  expression  —  it  can  be  but  a  faint  one  —  of  the 
admiration,  affection,  and  respect  with  which  they  cherish 
the  memory  of  their  former  President,  Josiah  Quincy.  It 
is  for  others  to  speak  of  his  eminent  services  to  his  country 
and  his  native  State  in  an  official  career  which  lasted  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  his  commanding  abilities, 
untiring  energy,  and  great  executive  power,  combined  with 
his  spotless  integrity  and  high  sense  of  honor,  exerted  a  great 
influence  upon  public  affairs,  and  made  a  lasting  impression 
for  good  upon  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  men  of  his 
day.  The  people  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  may  well  be 
proud  of  him,  for  his  name  is  indelibly  associated  with  their 
history ;  and  whatever  reputation  they  may  have  had  for  the 
last  fifty  years  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  and  in  other  lands 
has  been  effected  in  no  small  degree  by  his  character  and 
labors.  We  remember  him  as  President  of  Harvard  College, 
a  post  which  he  occupied  in  the  early  autumn  of  life,  while 
all  his  faculties  were  in  their  prime,  for  sixteen  years,  or 
about  double  the  period  during  which  he  held  any  other  one 
official  station.  Some  of  our  number  were  pupils  in  this 
institution  while  he  was  its  head ;  others  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs ;  and  many  of  the  most 
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distinct  and  pleasant  memories  which  we  retain  of  a  period 
that  closed  nearly  twenty  years  ago  are  connected  with  his 
noble  figure,  energetic  action,  and  unflagging  zeal  for  the 
academic  interests  committed  to  his  charge.  He  was  every 
inch  a  president,  and  yet  a  genial  and  kind-hearted  man,  quick 
in  his  sympathies,  without  a  trace  of  affectation  or  pretence ; 
resolute  and  unselfish  in  purpose ;  and  never  severe  in  judg- 
ment, except  of  any  conduct  that  was  stained  by  meanness  or 
falsehood.  Every  department  of  the  institution  and  every 
detail  in  its  affairs  was  searched  and  controlled  by  his  marvel- 
lous capacity  for  labor,  and  conscientious  fulfilment  of  duty. 
He  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  its  interests,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  urging  its  claims  upon  the  public  for  respect 
and  support.  Though  he  came  among  us  as  one  whose  active 
career  as  a  politician  and  a  statesman  had  left  him  little  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  of  letters,  he  "was  still  a  good  classical  scholar, 
a  writer  with  a  full  command  of  fresh  and  nervous  language, 
and  with  large  acquisitions  in  the  sciences  of  history,  public 
economy,  and  law.  His  great  administrative  ability  rescued 
the  affairs  of  the  college  from  the  somewhat  disordered  state 
into  which  various  circumstances  had  thrown  them ;  introduced 
economy,  method,  and  strict  discipline  into  all  its  concerns ; 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  much  of  its  subsequent  prosperity. 
Though  he  resigned  the  presidency  at  what  seemed  to  be  a 
ripe  old  age,  the  goodness  of  God  added  many  more  years  to 
his  life,  with  undiminished  and  even  additional  powers  of 
usefulness.  Seldom  has  the  influence  of  a  very  old  man  been 
more  widely  felt,  and  never  has  it  been  turned  to  nobler  uses  ; 
and  now,  though  we  must  grieve  that  we  shall  see  his  vener- 
able head  no  more,  and  never  again  listen  to  words  of  wisdom, 
wit,  and  eloquence  from  his  living  lips,  our  better  judgments 
soon  chasten  this  feeling,  and  convince  us  that  any  expression 
of  sorrow  for  such  a  death  would  be  out  of  place.  The  only 
proper  sentiment  for  us  to  cherish  is  that  of  devout  thankful- 
ness to  Almighty  God,  who  gave  him  such  length  of  life, 
crowned  him  with  honors  towards  its  close,  and  at  last  called 
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him  home  by  a  peaceful  and  easy  death,  before  his  faculties 
had  become  dim,  or  the  infirmities  of  years  had  compelled 
him  to  say  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  them. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  will  attend  in  a  body  to-morrow  the 
funeral  of  their  former  President,  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.D. ;  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  the  usual  exercises  of  the  college  shall  be  sus- 
pended. 

A  true  copy  from  the  Records. 

Francis  Bowen,  Registrar. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 
July  20,  1864. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  Gore  Hall  at 
Cambridge,  Hon.  Edward  Everett  offered  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  which  were,  after  brief  remarks  by 
Gov.  Andrew,  unanimously  adopted  by  all  the  members 
rising :  — 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove  from  this 
life,  in  an  honored  and  revered  old  age,  Josiah  Quincy,  for  sixteen 
years  President  of  the  University,  — 

Resolved  unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  That  while 
we  cannot  mourn  over  an  event  which  was  regarded  by  the  vener- 
able deceased  himself  as  a  release  from  the  labors  and  cares  of  this 
life,  and  which  we  doubt  not  is  but  the  transition  to  a  higher  state 
of  being,  yet  we  desire  to  place  on  record  an  expression  of  the 
deep  sensibility  with  which  we  bid  farewell  to  one  so  honored,  re- 
spected, and  beloved ;  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  noble  traits  of 
character,  the  sterling  integrity,  the  moral  courage,  and  the  fervid 
zeal,  which  qualified  him  for  eminent  usefulness  in  every  walk  of 
official  duty;  that  we  gratefully  remember  his  long  and  faithful 
services  to  the  University ;  that  we  dwell  with  admiration  on  the 
unsullied  purity  of  his  private  character ;  and  that  we  reverently 
cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  a  patriotic  statesman,  a  wise  magis- 
trate, a  learned,  accomplished,  and  devoted  head  of  the  University, 
a  good  citizen,  and  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in  the  church,  President 
Hill,  having  been  previously  requested  by  the  Corporation 
to  allude  to  the  subject,  uttered,  after  announcing  the  hon- 
orary degrees,  the  following  words  :  — 

Hactenus  de  vivis  dixi,  et  vivis  plausistis ;  nunc,  si  placet,  de 
inortuo  dicendum  est.  De  mortuo,  dico  ?  Immo  vero  vivit  vivet- 
que  in  aeternum  ille  qui,  annos  duo  et  nonaginta  natus,  posteaquam 
aetatem  annis  metiri  desiit,  immortalitatem  induit.  Anuos  septu- 
aginta  quatuor  baccalaureatus  erat,  sedecim  Universitati  nostras 
prasfuit,  in  frequentia  alumnorum  desiderio  semper  et  veueratione 
receptus  est,  his  in  aulis  nomen  ejus  semper  clarissimum  habebitur. 

Quid  plura  dicam  ?  Vobis  omnibus  notum  est,  qua  integritate 
fuerit  vitae,  quali  ingenio,  et  quam  totum  se  dederit  reipublicae,  et 
rationibus  communibus,  cum  patriae,  et  civitatis  nostras  Massachu- 
settensis,  et  urbis  in  qua  natus  est,  turn  litterarum  nostrarum. 
Adolescens  orator  fuit  acer,  vehemens,  gravis ;  judicem  postea  sa- 
pientem  se  ostendit,  incorruptum,  juris  peritum ;  deinde,  praetor 
maximus  urbis  suae  civium  suffragiis  creatus,  monumenta  industrial 
suae,  sapientiae,  auctoritatis,  multa  exegit ;  cumque  astate  maxime 
florebat,  hanc  Universitatem  recreavit  et  ornavit.  Jam  senex 
otiosus  domi  esse  voluit,  animus  tamen  fervidus  ilium  ad  labores 
novos  impulit.  Ad  summam  senectutem  bene  scribebat,  bene  dice- 
bat,  in  omni  officio  perdiligens  erat.  Ab  omnibus  dilectus,  suisque 
recte  carissimus,  e  vita  tamen  discessit  nemini  dolendus.  Non 
enim,  ut  est  in  libro  quo  maxime  delectabatur,  "  non  enim  lugenda 
est  mors  quam  immortalitas  consequatur."  Satis  erat  datum  vitas 
illi  quern  annos  septuaginta  gloria  secuta  esset,  cujusque  animus, 
annos  plus  nonaginta  in  compagibus  corporis  inclusus,  jampridem 
averet "  ad  illud  divinum  animorum  concilium  coetumque  proficisci." 
Saepissime  hoc  in  loco  nomen  Josle  Quincy  magno  plausu  receptum 
est ;  hodie  silentio,  reverentia,  pia  recordatione,  accipiatur. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  :  — 

Voted,  That  these  remarks  of  the  President  be  accepted  as  the 
expression  of  the  reverence  and  affection  in  which  we  hold  the 
memory  of  the  venerable  man  to  whom  they  refer,  and  that  they 
be  entered  upon  the  records  of  this  Board. 
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